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= A portrait of the late Dr. Charles R. Drew, the great surgeon 
without whose work there might have been no blood bank 


Biography of a Surgeon 


By C. Waldo Scott 


HE Chief of Surgery was 
making usual ward rounds in 


the Freedmen’s Hospital sur- 
gical wards with his residents. As 
they came to the bed of an elderly 
female patient, she looked up and 
registered surprise. Then, with an air 
of assurance, she said, pointing to 
the Chief, “I know you, you are the 
man who discovered the blood.” The 
Chief was Dr. Charles R. Drew, 
whose extensive investigations in the 
preparation of blood and plasma for 
transfusions have made his name al- 
most synonymous with these pro- 
cedures. 

Born in Washington, D. C., June 
3, 1904, he was the eldest of five 
children born to Richard T. and 
Nora Burrell Drew. The father was 
a carpet-layer, and the mother was 
a Miner Normal School graduate, 
outstanding for her beauty and gra- 


DR. WALDO SCOTT, who received 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees from Ho- 
ward, and his M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Medical School in 
1941, was an instructor in general sur- 
gery at the Howard Medical School 
1947-48. A diplomate of the American 
Board of Surgery, Dr. Scott engages in 
the private practice of surgery in New- 
port News, Virginia. 
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ciousness. The family was close knit, 
and following the death of the father 
in 1935, Dr. Drew functioned as 
the head of the family, his advice 
being sought on all matters of any 
importance. 

Leadership and excellence in per- 
formance seemed to have been an 
integral part in the make-up of 
Charlie Drew. Learning to swim at 
age 8, he won a medal for swimming 
the following year. Though he never 
participated in further competitive 
swimming, he returned to Washing- 
ton later as lifeguard in the Francis 
Swimming Pool, and the youngsters 
whom he trained startled Washing- 
ton swimming circles with their 
prowess. 

He attended the public schools of 
Washington, D. C., graduating from 
the Stevens elementary school in 
1918,, and Dunbar high school in 
1922. In the latter school, the James 
E. Walker Memorial Trophy for all- 
round athletic performance was 
awarded to him in both his third 
and fourth years. In his senior year 
he was a four-letter man, and was 
also elected captain of a company 
of the high school cadets. He entered 
Amherst college in 1922, During his 
freshman year he was a star on the 
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DR. CHARLES DREW 
1904-1950 


football team and won a letter in 
track. In his junior year he was 
voted the Thomas W. Ashley Me- 


morial trophy in recognition of his . 


role as the most valuable player on 
the football team. 

He made the all Little Three my- 
thical elevens as halfback during his 
sophomore and junior years, and 
was named as honorable mention on 
the All-American team this latter 
year. At graduation he was awarded 
the Howard Hill Mossman trophy, 
given annually to the student who 
had contributed most to Ambherst 
in athletics during his four years in 
college. He then accepted a post at 
Morgan college as director of athlet- 
ics, where he remained for two 
years. The teams there suddenly 
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emerged into the championship class, 
and marked the beginning of an era 
of Morgan domination in _ the 
C.LA.A. 

As a career in medicine was still 
his ultimate goal, he entered McGill 
medical school in 1928. It was the 
custom at that time for professional 
students to participate in inter-col- 
legiate athletics should they elect to 
do so. He won the Canadian cham- 
pionships in the high and low 
hurdles, high jump and broad jump. 
During one meet, he earned 66 
points, an all-time high scoring rec- 
ord. His prominence in sports made 
him much in demand during the re- 
mainder of his medical school years 
for jobs as referee, and this pro- 
vided him a much needed source of 
income. He had the pleasant distinc- 
tion of being elected to Alpha 


Omega Alpha, the medical honorary 
society, at the end of his junior year. 


TOP HONORS 

He told the story that after final 
examinations in his senior year he 
received a call from the office of the 
Dean that he was to take another 
examination. Shocked because he felt 
he had made a commendable show- 
ing on his examinations, he could not 
understand the need for what seem- 
ed to be a “make-up” exam. With 
somewhat frightening relief he dis- 
covered that indeed it was not a 
“make-up exam,” but a comprehen- 
sive examination in competition for 
the Williams Prize, for which only 
the top five students were selected. 
He emerged from this particularly 
stiff competition with top honors. 
McGill awarded him the M.D. and 
C.M. degrees in 1933. He spent the 
next two years as intern and resi- 
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dent in medicine in the Montreal 
General Hospital. 

Though he could easily have gone 
into other areas, he felt he would 
like to identify himself with Negro 
medical education. He, therefore, 
sought and received his first appoint- 
ment to the faculty of the Howard 
University Medical School as_in- 
structor in pathology. The following 
year he was made an assistant in 
surgery on the faculty, while resident 
in surgery in the Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital. The succeeding year he was ad- 
vanced to the positions of both in- 
structor in surgery and assistant sur- 
geon in the hospital. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 

At this time the program of Dean 
Numa P. G. Adams of building a 
well-trained full-time medical faculty 
was under way. Dr. Drew was one 
of those selected for special train- 
ing in clinical fields under General 
Education Board Fellowships, and 
was sent to the Columbia University 
Medical School for training in gen- 
eral surgery. There he came to work 
under the immediate direction of 
Dr. John Scudder in the department 
of surgery headed by Dr. Allen O. 
Whipple. Dr. Scudder’s group was 
then engaged in studies on fluid bal- 
ance, blood chemistries, and the use 
of blood for transfusions purposes. 
The special assignment given Dr. 
Drew was the study of blood preser- 
vation. He entered his work with 
vigorous enthusiasm, usually spend- 
ing as much as eighteen hours a day 
in his work. As a result, he gained 
firsthand knowledge of about all that 
was known about blood to be used 
for indirect transfusion; that is, when 
collected at one time to be used 
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later. His thesis summarizing this 
work was entitled “Banked Blood.” 
It was a voluminous scientific mas- 
terpiece, and gave mute evidence of 
the many hours of toil which went 
into its preparation. For this work, 
Columbia University awarded him 
the Med. D. Sc. degree. 

Following the return of Dr. Drew 
to the Howard medical faculty the 
international military scene became 
acute. The possible role of blood 
plasma in saving life in the war-torn 
areas of Europe was being consid- 
ered, for the recent studies of Drs. 
Drew and Scudder had definitely 
proven its merit in overcoming shock. 
Dr. Scudder suggested to the presi- 
dent of the Blood Transfusion Asso- 
ciation of New York the idea of ship- 
ping plasma to France and England. 
A committee consisting of Dr. E. 
H. L. Corwin, Dr. Scudder, and 
Dr. Drew was appointed to study 
this and make recommendations. Im- 
petus was given this study by the re- 
ceipt of the following cablegram by 
Dr. Drew from Dr. John Beattie 
(under whom Dr. Drew had studied 
anatomy at McGill, and who was 
now director of the Research Labora- 
tories of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons) : 

Could you secure five thousand am- 
poules dried plasma for transfusion 
work immediately and follow this by 
equal quantity in three to four wee 
full stop contents should represent abo 
one pint whole plasma—BEATTIE. 


BEST QUALIFIED 
This was a stunning request f 
there were not five thousand a 
poules of dried plasma in the world. 
The “Blood for Britain Project” was 
then rapidly organized, with Dr. 
Drew chosen as “the best qualified 
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of anyone we know to act in this 
important development.” He assum- 
ed his duties as medical supervisor 
of the project in September, 1940. 
The resulting widespread use of 
blood and plasma in treating military 
and civilian casualties was a direct 
outgrowth of this work. It is difficult 
to estimate how many thousands of 
lives have been so saved. In Febru- 
ary, 1941, Dr. Drew was appointed 
director of the first American Red 
Cross Blood Bank at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, and assistant director of 
Blood Procurement for the National 
Research Council, in charge of blood 
for use by the United States Army 
and Navy. 

The Blood Transfusion Better- 
ment Association said of his work: 
“Since Drew, who is a recognized 
authority on the subject of blood 
preservation and blood substitutes, 
and at the same time an excellent or- 
ganizer, has been in charge, our 
major obstacles have vanished.” 

In April, 1941, Dr. Drew was cer- 
tified as a Diplomate of the American 
Board of Surgery. The following Oc- 
tober, he was appointed professor 
and head of the department of sur- 
gery at Howard, and surgeon-in-chief 
of Freedmen’s Hospital. He accepted 
the position as chief of staff of Freed- 
men’s Hospital in 1944, and tempo- 
rarily (for two years) the position of 
medical director in 1946. Despite the 
headaches and disappointments of 
these capacities, he never lost sight 
of his ultimate goal, the adequate 
training for young Negro surgeons, 
and he continued to press for the 
things which he felt were the sine 
qua non of a top-flight organization. 
It was in no small measure due to 
his amazing attention to detail and 
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to his uncanny ability to remember 
facts and figures that his appearance 
before a congressional committee on 
appropriations persuaded them to 
treble the annual appropriation to 
Freedmen’s Hospital. Today it has 
the staff and facilities to allow it a 
place among the best institutions in 
the country. 


HAPPIEST MOMENTS 

Those who knew him well felt that 
Dr. Drew’s happiest moments were 
those when he was teaching. Mental- 
ly cataloguing his subject material, 
his formal weekly ward rounds were 
academic highlights, always heavily 
attended. His ability to quote medical 
literature at random was often aston- 
ishing. One of the things he tried to 
instill into his students was the gain- 
ing of a patient’s confidence. The 
earnestness with which some students 
were inspired to achieve this rapport 
was dramatically demonstrated once 
during ward rounds. 

The patient was a middle-aged fe- 
male. He listened to the story of her 
illness, and after a few questions 
and a personal examination, told her 
that she needed an operation, and 
that it could be done the following 
day. Her only reply was that she 
could not consent to any operation 
until she had consulted her doctor. 
“Her doctor” was one of the junior 
medical students currently on the 
service! Dr. Drew’s only reaction was 
a beam of satisfaction that the stu- 
dent had done his job so well. 

The residency training program 
was his real delight. It was his ulti- 
mate aim that in the years to come, 
there would be no city with hospital 
facilities to warrant it, and espe- 
cially in the South that would be 
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without the services of a well-trained 
Negro surgeon. Though his program 
was less than ten years old, there 
are places such as Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Columbia, S. C., Tuskegee, 
Alabama (where Surgery Board Dip- 
lomate Asa G. Yancey is chief of 
surgery in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital), Cleveland, Ohio, 
New York City, Hampton, Va., New- 
port News, Va., Nashville, Tenn., 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, and 
others, in which there are men either 
wholly or in part trained by him. 


STUDIED SITUATIONS 

The training itself was not his 
complete concern. He was intensely 
interested that these men, after their 
training, be given a fair opportunity 
to do the work for which they were 
prepared. He made innumerable trips 
to cities to which his men would be 
coming, studying the situation, mak- 
ing contacts, and securing commit- 
ments which would make the path 
much smoother when the young sur- 
geon arrived. Constantly on the alert 
for new openings for training, he 
was able to obtain residencies for 
Negro surgeons in the Boston and 
Chicago Marine Hospitals. One of 
his trainees is at present at the Me- 
morial Hospital in New York. 

He also developed a sort of farm 
system in which, as the residents ad- 
vanced in training, he would send 
some of them to smaller institutions 
as temporary measures, later recall- 
ing them to complete their training 
at Freedmen’s. Under his complete 
or partial supervision eight surgeons 
have already been certified by the 
American Board of Surgery, and sev- 
eral others have completed a portion 
of the examination. 
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To say that he was an idealist is 
perhaps the best way to describe his 
philosophy of life. Ethically he was 
above reproach. He maintained an 
implicit faith in his fellow man, and 
rarely put any of his personal be- 
longings under lock and key. By 
good fortune there was no significant 
loss to mar this faith. 


ALWAYS DEMOCRATIC 

Despite the international fame 
which was his, he never lost the 
common touch. Student, layman, or 
any member of his resident staff could 
always gain audience with him. How 
he managed to do the many things 
which he did despite the many in- 
terruptions was something even 
those close to him could not de- 
cipher. No task was too menial, and 
often, when illness or other important 
duties exhausted his available resi- 
dent staff, he would answer calls in 
the emergency room of the hospital. 
A valiant fighter for equality of op- 
portunity for training in and the 
practice of medicine, he caused many 
barriers to be lowered. 

The bulk of his efforts here were 
not done in public but in private con- 
ferences with the key persons. His 
dynamic personality and sincereness 
of purpose won many to his side. By 
virtue of his prominence he could 
have received certain recognitions not 
open to other Negro doctors in 
southern areas. These he always de- 
clined until the rules of admission 
were altered to allow any qualified 
Negro doctor the same opportunity. 

An unusually able conversational- 
ist, with a breadth of knowledge far 
beyond the bounds of things medical, 
he was in constant demand as a 
speaker for professional and lay 
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groups. He would rarely decline an 
invitation to speak if it were possible 
for him to attend. On one occasion 
he was invited to attend a large 
public meeting sponsored by a fra- 
ternity. On arriving he was ushered 
to the platform and given a prom- 
inent seat. Casually observing the pro- 
gram he noted to his amazement that 
he was listed as the principal speak- 
er. Those who heard his talk would 
have never suspected that it was pre- 
pared in the few minutes before his 
turn came on the program 


ANSWERED CALLS 


For several years he answered the 
calls of various localities which ask- 
ed his counsel on professional prob- 
lems, especially with reference to 
problems of small hospitals or the ob 
taining of staff positions by Negro 

This 
when he 
was simply financially unable to con- 
tinue making these oft 


trips 


Goctors in existing institutions 


service was only curtailed 


distant 


ioOng 


In 1939 he met the charming and 


Robbins of 
then 


taiented Miss l enore 
Philadelphia, who 
ing in Atlanta. As 


in other 


was teach 
aggressive in 
endeavors, he 
hand 


introduction 


courtship as 


wooed and won her days 
their 
subsequent 

with 


jadoratory 


four 
after Following 


their 
turned 


marriage, she re 
him to New York 
learned techniques, and 


was of mvaluable assistance to him 
in his exhausting studies. There are 
children Bebe Roberta, 9 
Charlene Rosella, 8: Rhea 
and Charles Richard. Jr., 4 


Unstinted praise is due Mrs 


four 


SVivia, © 


Drew 
for she accepted the modesty of their 
living happily, and derived keen sat 
wsfaction from the succession of hon 
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Ors coming to him. She never allow- 
ed her personal desires to interfere, 
and in all of their years of mar- 
riage, his work so completely con- 
sumed him that there was not time 
for a honeymoon or honest-to-good- 
ness vacation. The many fine qual- 
ities in Mrs. Drew, coupled with a 
deep appreciation for all he did and 
championed, inspired his associates 
to form the Charles R. Drew Me- 
morial Fund, one purpose of which 
was to obtain funds to provide a 
home of her own for this devoted 


wife and her children. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


With most cf his administrative de- 
tails solved, Dr. Drew was hoping 
to at last to be able to devote much 
of his time to the research labora- 
tory, and able to have 
more time with his family. During 
the last March, 1950, he 
worked until the wee hours on sev- 


also to be 
week in 


eral nights completing the plans for 
his next research project. He attend- 
ed a student banquet on the evening 
of March 31, and then left early the 
next morning with a group to attend 
the annual the John A 
Andrew Clinical Society in Tuskegee, 
Alabama. Near Burlington, N. ( 

the car he was driving overturned 


meeting of 


and he sustained injuries which even 
his robust body could not endure 
Rushed to a nearby hospital, he was 
given excellent care, including blood 
and plasma transfusions, but death 
followed quietly approximately forty- 
the accident. The 
thousands bier in 
quiet including countless 
medical and lay dignitaries, and the 
innumerable messages of condolence 


five minutes alter 
who passed his 


reverance 


(Coninued on page 55) 
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WELCOME TO JOSEPHINE BAKER—An NAACP delegation welcomes 

Josephine Baker upon her arrival in San Francisco, California, Left to right: 

Acting mayor James L. Haley, Mrs. Cora Jackson, vice-president of the San 

Francisco branch; Atty. R. J. Reynolds, branch president; Miss Baker; and 

Franklin Williams, west coast NAACP regional director. Others in the picture are 
unidentified. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the Haitian king Henri Christophe was born in Grenada? 

The island belonged at the time, 1767, to the French. Admiral Rodney 
had seized the island for England in 1761; but in 1779 French admiral 
Count d’Estaing took it back; and it was finally ceded to England by the 
peace of Versailles in 1783. 
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® The youth of the world studies democracy and brotherhood 


held its first conference at 

Cornell University, August 5- 
16. This first triennial general assem- 
bly of the World Assembly of Youth 
brought together some five hundred 
youth leaders from sixty-three coun- 
tries of Western Europe, Africa, 
Asia, the Middle East and the Amer- 
icas. The underlying theme binding 
these representatives together was 
“Youth and Human Rights.” The 
work of the assembly was to plan 
world-wide action by youth to attain 
the objectives of the United Nations’ 
“Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 

Structurally the World Assembly 
of Youth is patterned after the 
United Nations, and the articles of 
the “Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights” were adopted as the 
basis of its functions. 

It is an organization dedicated to 
the services of youth everywhere, 
and its objects are to bring the youth 
of the world together; to increase 
interracial respect and to foster in- 
ternational understanding and coop- 


| {HE World Assembly of Youth 


HERBERT L. WRIGHT is youth secre- 
tary of the NAACP. 
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World Assembly of Youth 


By Herbert L. Wright 


eration; to facilitate the collection of 
information about and to formulate 
solutions for the needs and problems 
of youth; to promote the interchange 
of ideas between youths of all coun- 
tries; and to encourage young people 
to take a full measure of responsibil- 
ity, both in their own organizations 
and in the life of society as a whole. 

The NAACP was ably represented 
by Claire M. Johnson of Salisbury, 
North Carolina, and Walter Carring- 
ton of Everett, Massachusetts. The 
NAACP youth secretary, Herbert L. 
Wright, served as staff consultant to 
the NAACP delegation. Gloster B. 
Current, director of braiuches, and 
Jack Greenberg, NAACP assistant 
special counsel, served as senior ad- 
visors to the group. 

Miss Johnson is a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of California 
at Berkeley, where she is studying 
for a PH.D. degree in sociology. 

Mr. Carrington is a senior student 
at Harvard University, where he is 
president of the NAACP college 
chapter. He is also a member of the 
National Board of Students for 
Democratic Action and Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

Special youth festivals, observation 
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NAACP delegate to 


WALTER CARRINGTON, 
f Harvard { 
NAACP was 


niversily 


e World Assembly of Youth held at 

( ne l/niversity Ithaca N y 
{ug 5-16 

C 5 N e United States as a 
convent country many of the 
African delegates vigorously object- 
ed to holding the assembly in the 
United States because they were 
ifraid that they would be lynched as 


SOO! s they disembarked. However, 
they ented after being given 
ssurance that no such fate awaited 
then east that it was not like- 
¥ to occ n New York state. 
Joseph Ki, Upper Volta, French 
West Afric was chairman of the 


workshop on discrimination and re- 
ceived great praise and commenda- 
tion from the delegates for the 
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highly dispassionate and intelligent 
manner in which he conducted this 
most popular workshop of the as- 
sembly. Mr. Ki frequently consulted 
the youth secretary of the NAACP 
for information and suggestions rela- 
tive to the specific cases of discrimi- 
nation which were being discussed 
in the workshop. 


DISCRIMINATION ATTACKED 


Racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion in housing and education were 
severely attacked and opposed by the 
World Assembly of Youth. The 
five hundred delegates unanimously 
adopted a strongly worded resolution 
condemning discrimination and es- 
tablished a sub-committee within the 
committee on documentation and in- 
formation whose duties are to inves- 
tigate all cases of discrimination and 
segregation reported to them and to 
take all action deemed necessary to 
eliminate this condition and prevent 
it from recurring. This was the only 
resolution adopted unanimously by 
the assembly. The assembly also con- 
demned the racial polizy of the 
Union of South Africa, stating that 
the declaration of human rights was 
not being translated into practical 
reality in that country. 

The use of radio, television, and 
the cinema to combat discrimination 
was urged by the group in the belief 
that racism gives Communism an op- 
portunity to create hatred and dis- 
trust among people. 

Most of the American delegates 
were amazed at the vast amount of 
information which many of the 


European and African delegates had 
about specific cases of racial discrim- 
ination of Negroes in the United 
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States. Ironically enough, the Civil 
Rights Congress or some other left- 
wing group had been involved in al- 
most everyone of the cases men- 
tioned. However, it is not to be 
inferred that these delegates were 
communistically inclined; on the con- 
trary, they were sincere, intelligent, 
democratic-minded youths, who were 
presenting in good faith this infor- 
mation, which they believed to be 
the “facts,” gleanec from their read- 
ing of leading European journals. 

This shows that the Communists 
are using every available media to 
discredit and cast doubt upon the 
sincerity of Americans, and upon the 
fitness of the United States govern- 
ment to fill the leadership role which 
she now holds among the free na- 
tions of the world. This will continue 
to be a vulnerable avenue of attack 
until the government of the United 
States takes action to extend to all 
its citizens the rights and_privi- 
leges guaranteed them by the Consti- 
tution. Until this is done discrimina- 
tion will continue to be a weapon 
in the hands of the Communists to 
be used against us. And it can be a 
very effective weapon when used 
among Europeans and the colored 
people of the world. 


AFRICANS INTERESTED 


The African delegates were very 
much interested in the American Ne- 
gro and in his fight for integration 
and equality with other American 
citizens. They were quite stunned 
when given the figures on NAACP 
membership and informed of the 
relatively small number of Negroes 
who support the Association. They 
found it inconceivable that the 
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OFFICIAL WELCOME—Mayor William Hartsfield of Atlanta, Georgia, delivers 


the welcoming address at the opening session of the 42nd annual convention of the 
NAACP held in Atlanta, Ga., June 26-July 1, 1951. 
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® A southern youth tells about the day he 


found his conscience 


A Southern Youth Views 
Educational Inequality’ 


By Albin Krebs 


\y FEEL that whatever views I 
} may have on educational equal- 

ity or inequality and whatever 
I may have done to highlight the 
presence of the latter, are the results 
of a long process of experience that 
have struck sharply at ‘my conscience 
and caused me to change my views. 

I think that the simplest way for 
me to let you know how I feel about 
educational inequality in the South 
is to first tell you about the day I 
found my conscience. 

It was a hot July afternoon in 
1946. I was returning home —to 
Pascagoula, Miss., a pleasant little 
city on the Gulf Coast — from the 
Mississippi state capitol at Jackson. 
As the bus plowed its way over the 
red eroded hills of south Mississippi, 
I thought seriously about what I had 
heard for the past seven days. 


A sddress ere t the 42nd annual 
¢ jor f the NAACP, Atlanta, Ga., 


ALBIN KREB, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, lives at Pasca- 
goula, Mississippi. 
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| was, you see, returning from 
week’s stay in Jackson, where I w 
a delegate to the annual Americ 
Legion Boys State, a sort of “clin 
in democracy,” in which high scho 
boys get practical experience in livi 
with one another and in investigati 
the workings of a democratic gover 
ment. 

I remembered, as the bus trundl 
along, that much was said at Bo 
State about freedom and justice a 
the rights of man. Something w 
said about the dignity of man, to 
and his right to freedom of oppo 
tunity. But not much. Nevertheles®, 
I was thoroughly impressed with 
what I had heard, and perhaps rather 
faintly disturbed. 

Momentarily, I forgot about the 
talk of justice and decency and 
listened to a friend who sat next to 
me tell me of his grandfather. He 
apparently loved the old man, and 
because I had not known either of 
my grandfathers— both had died 
before I was born —I felt close to 
the old man of whom he spoke. 

After a few moments, the bus 
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sippi in 1947. My first two years 
there were rather quiet, but in my 
junior year | was managing editor of 
the school weekly, The Mississippian, 
and was fortunate enough to be able 
to write most of the editorials. The 
fight | waged that year was not the 
big one, the most important one 
that I knew I would one day have to 
fight, but it was a step in the right 
direction. It involved academic free- 
dom and the right of a professor to 
teach his courses without censorship 
or censureship of the state legislature. 

The following year (last year) I 
became editor of the newspaper. 
From the beginning, I could not get 
out of my mind the words the old 
man on the bus spoke: “I belongs 
back here.” Did he really “belong 
back there” in the jim-crow section? 
1 asked myself, and of course the 
answer was No. Does any Negro 
“belong” where he is today in Mis- 
sissippi, the South? I asked myself. 
Once more, my answer was negative. 


EDUCATIONAL EQUALITY 


I decided, and, I think, correctly, 
that all Negroes, all white-skinned 
persons, all human beings, belong in 
a free society in which opportunity 
is unlimited and color of skin is not 
that opportunity’s sole qualifying 
factor. That was it. I felt that the 
answer to the problem of improving 
the economic and social plight of the 
Negro in the South was to be found 
first in educational equality. I de- 
cided that to get this idea across, I 
should first instill in the white man 
a bit of respect for Negroes who had 
done well because they had been 
given educational opportunity. 

I printed an editorial praising Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, winner of the Nobel 
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Peace Prize. In turn, I received 
praise from many serious-thinking 
students and faculty members. To 
me this was a good sign. 

The content of the big editorial, 
the really honest and to-the-point 
statement of my beliefs, preyed on 
my mind and conscience for several 
weeks after the school year began. 
The paper came out on Fridays, and 
editorials were set up by the printers 
on Thursdays. On Monday, .in the 
last week in October, the thought of 
the millions of human beings who 
“belong back there” caused me to 
write an editorial. 

I read it through and got cold 
feet and tore it up. The next night, 
Tuesday, I wrote it again, and on 
Wednesday morning, I destroyed 
that draft, too. My fight with my 
sense of judgment, conscience you 
may Call it, went on all that day, and 
late that night I made up my mind. 
I wrote the editorial again and this 
time I sent it down to the printers. 

It appeared in the paper on Octo- 
ber 28, 1950. Newspapers in the 
mid-south area picked it up and 
quoted from it liberally. The chan- 
cellor of the university was quick 
to say I expressed a personal opinion 
and did not, could not, speak for the 
university. He was quite right: I 
didn’t speak for the university, but 
I felt and still feel that I spoke for 
many of my fellow students. 

What I said in the editorial was 
this: Mississippi had failed to pro- 
vide its Negro citizens with equal 
educational facilities, on the grad- 
uate and professional levels, and 
such being the case, was morally and 
legally obligated to allow qualified 
Negro applicants to enter the uni- 
versity’s schools. I said that it was 
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through the crowd and I walked 
through. They turned and followed 
me up to my dormitory. I entered 
my room, leaving the door open, and 
went to the window. The demon- 
strators placed a small cross in the 
ground, poured kerosense on it, and 
struck fire to it. They demonstrated 
for about 15 minutes; then a few of 
them decided to come up to my 
room and “get that nigger-lover.” 

[he rest of the story is very im- 
portant, for I think it points out 
how a vast number of Southern 
youths feel about this very basic is- 
sue of educational equality, and I 
think also that you may be surprised 
at some of what I am about to say. 

The group that set out to “get 
that nigger-lover” was met on the 
stairs by several students. That was 
as far as they got. One of my de- 
fenders later told me: “Well, you 
only wrote what a lot of us have 
felt for a long time. We just couldn’t 
say it, and you did.” 


NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS 


Newspaper accounts of the cross- 
burning were grossly exaggerated 
and the University of Mississippi 
came in for a lot of undeserved 
bad publicity. Northern newspapers 
seemed to be far more interested in 
reporting that a cross was burned 
than in the vastly more important 
report that later came over the wires 
to them: the university student sen- 
ate wisely turned down a petition, 
signed by 45 students, calling for my 
recall. The senate voted 43-21 
against the petition, which itself 
could attract only 45 signatures from 
a student body of 3,000. 

That seems to me to be a firm step 
in the direction of acceptance of an 
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idea that ten years ago would have 
provoked not just a KKK-minded 
demonstration by a few misguided 
students, but perhaps an actual 
flogging by a mob of irate real-life 
members of the Ku Klux Klan. 

It is further encouraging to me to 
note that despite everything that hap- 
pened last fall, my fellow students 
this spring chose me, the protagonist 
of the cross-burning affair, to occupy 
one of the six places in the University 
of Mississippi’s 1951 Hall of Fame. 
Had not the students felt at least a 
little favorable to beliefs I expressed 
they certainly would not have so 
much as thought of me as a candi- 
date. 

To further explain my conviction 
that Southerners are definitely chang- 
ing their traditional beliefs in re- 
gard to educational inequality, I 
should like to point out that of the 
two hundred and fifty letters I re- 
ceived following the affair I have 
just told you about, all but 50 were 
from Southerners. Ninety-eight per 
cent of the letters favored my stand, 
and 85 per cent of those from South- 
erners were in complete accord with 
what I had written. 

The following week, the editor of 
the newspaper at Millsaps College, a 
Methodist institution at Jackson, 
Mississippi, took a stand beside me, 
saying that true Christians would 
have to believe that Negroes are 
human beings deserving of the rights 
of human beings. The editor of the 
Alabama .Polytechnic Institute news- 
paper at Auburn—Bruce Greenhill 
—also went on record as favoring 
entry of Negroes into that college. 
Although the editor of the University 
of Alabama student newspaper in 
one issue said he favored acceptance 
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have a cunning and vicious way of 
maliciously attaching themselves to 
honest liberals who want to see jus- 
tice done, but done within the frame- 
work of a free society. The tactics oi 
the Civil Rights Congress are de- 
plorable. You simply cannot get rid 
of the Ku Klux Kian by using Ku 
Klux Klan methods, Neither can you 
expect to earn the respect of some 
unintelligent people by acting unin- 
telligently yourself. 


RED-FRONTS 


Activities of the Red-front organi- 
zations served the purposes of the 
Kremlin and dealt a low blow, a 
groin punch, in fact, to such genu- 
inely sincere groups as the NAACP, 
which had sought for years to attain 
success in the field of race relations 
by conscientiously and quietly work- 
ing in an intelligent manner within 
the law. 

Despite this major setback, unbe- 
lievable success has been the result 
of NAACP activities, as well as the 
work of interested individuals. And 
it looks as though that success will 
be continued. 

There will be, of course, continu- 
ed opposition to efforts being made 
by all honest liberals. There always 
have been. Our democracy is a 
wonderful thing, though, and in the 
end justice will, as the old bromide 
goes, triumph. Our democracy is 
also a liquid thing; at once it pro- 
tects the hate-mongers like Rankin 
and gives such men as Governor 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina 
the right to say he will fight the end 
of segregation in state schools there 
until the end—and mean it. 

1 do not for a moment doubt 
Mr. Byrnes’ sincerity; but for once 
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in my life, I doubt the venerable 
stateman’s wisdom. I feel sure that 
South Carolina will, indeed, abandon 
its public school system, if it feels 
it has to, but I also feel that they'll 
re-establish it when they find out, as 
they will, that no other system will 
work. 

That’s a peculiar and tragic aspect 
of the Southern mind. Some of us 
feel that Negroes deserve equal edu- 
cational opportunity, but insist that 
it must be separate. So what do we 
do? In each state we build two dif- 
ferent colleges, set up two different 
administrations, two separate facul- 
ties, and conduct classes for two 
separate student bodies. 

And that’s in a section of our 
country in which the poorest people 
are to be found, with the poorest 
colleges, the poorest-trained facul- 
ties, and the lowest educational 
standards. Some of us, though, real- 
ize that the answer to the problem 
of improving educational standards 
in the South is to combine white 
with Negro colleges; put an end to 
the practice of spreading the little 
money available thinly over several 
State-supported schools and put it 
into One or two large and powerful 
educational plants. 


SEGREGATIONAL SHAME 


But we realize, too, that the day 
when segregation is completely abol- 
ished is far off; that it will come, 
but must do so slowly. We feel that 
the way to do it is to work down, 
from the graduate and professional 


schools, to the undergraduate 
schools, then to the junior colleges. 
The idea is to see that qualified 
Negroes go to the graduate and pro- 
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hat the Chattancoga Daily News had a 77-year jump on Governor 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina in his threat to abolish public education in 
his state if the schools admitted Negroes? 
The Daily News made its threat in 1874, in the following words: “An 
ersil) attempt to force colored children into the schools for whites [in Tennessee] 
would be a fatal blow at popular education in the South.” 
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How Liberal 
Is Hodding Carter? 


By Henry F. Winslow 


Wish 
American 


mature-minded 
define “lib- 
which has been 
pul to so many uses that it no longer 
And in the South it 
seems to have become a blank check 
used by unreconstructed “rebels” to 
raise their “liberal” reputations. 


mote 
would 
4 eral a word 


has any meaning 


Hodding Carter of Mississippi has 
won quite a reputation for himself as 
a liberal throughout the country by 
riding the Rosinante of Scotch-Irish 


pride and the publicity attendant 
upon his reception of the 1945 Pulit- 
zer prize for “distinguished editorial 
writing against racial and religious 
intolerance.” But his views are not 
as liberal as they seem. 

Actually, Mr. Carter would like 
for race relations to be frozen with 
the status in quo, and his articles 
in national publications have all pre- 
sented arguments in support of an 
America divided by race. To him 
the little all-Negro town of Mound 


HENRY F. WINSLOW is an instructor 
in English at Hampton Institute. 
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Bayou Mississippi, represents a mil- 
lenium in race relations worthy of 
imitation throughout America. A na- 
tion organized along the line of Mis- 
sissippi's Mound Bayou or pressed 
into the iron-curtain pattern of a 
Savannah, Georgia, is his solution 
of the race problem. 

Though Mr. Carter has published 
his views in the pages of The Satur- 
day Evening Post and the New York 
Times Magazine, he still insists that 
“<he South is at a distinct disadvan- 
tage in presenting its racial attitudes” 
because “the centers of publication 
of all major organs of fact, opinion 
and fiction are located out of the 
South.” His first line of defense is 
race pride, pride in Nordic ancestry. 

Here is the way he handles this 
Scotch-Irish pride, and southern ra- 
cial problems, in Southern Legacy: 

Nowhere outside the British Isles is 
there so large a concentration of people 
of English and Scotch-Irish ancestry as 
in the South; a homogenous, long es- 
tablished people, their roots reaching 
back to the clannish, blood-conscious 
Sassenach and to the English, whose 
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quietly arrogant assumption of supe- 
riority is an old and often provoking 
hallmark. Of our approximately 28 mil- 
lion white people, more than 95 per 
cent have these common origins, ad- 
mixed with equally inflexible Germanic 
strains and leavened in only small de- 
gree by the subordinated Latin spirit 
of blood tolerance. Had the masters 
of the Slave South been predominantly 
Spanish, or even French, it is altogether 
probable that the South’s population 
today would be as fused as those of 
Brazil, Mexico, and Santo Domingo. 
But only a fringe of the South was set- 
tled by Latin adventurers, and these 
soon gave way, militarily and in their 
interracial patterns, before the Anglo- 
Saxon and Scotch-Irish onrush. 

Yet this presumption of pure 
American stock brings our honest 
editor up against some “unpleasant” 
truths: 

That illogical behavior which from 
the beginnings of recorded history, has 
impelled the males of a dominant racial, 
national, or even religious group to pos- 
sess without compunction the women 
of dissimilar groups whom they have 
subjected or exploited, while setting 
apart their own women as inviolate .. . 

The pattern of duality is most appar- 
ent when the subjected people are eco- 
nomically submerged, culturally retard- 
ed, and profoundly different in physical 
appearance. 


SOPHISTICAL ARGUMENT 


Here our editor is trying to explain 
away the thousands of mulattoes in 
the South on the one hand and in 
the next paragraph to explain them 
back. Nor must we overlook this 
gem of sophistry in his answer to 
Ray Sprigle’s articles, “In the Land 
of Jim Crow”: 

As for the obvious failure of the 
South to divide its public services equal- 
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ly between the races, I can only say 
that when two individuals or two groups 
or two nations don’t have enough to 
go around the physically, numerically 
or politically stronger of the two will 
take the most of what there is. This 
isn’t a matter of race, but of human 
nature on the survival level. 

One wonders if this statement is 
merely stupid or a subtle statement 
for the stupid. 

If one can trust Mr. Carter’s auto- 
biographical references, there are 
three experiences which may give a 
partial explanation of his “liberal- 
ism.” The mountebank-zany rela- 
tionship between him and one Son 
McKnight, a handsome and wide- 
grinning victim of Mississippi’s high 
illiteracy whose puny youthful am- 
bition was to be “Mr. Hodding’s” 
chauffeur. The lasting impression 
left on him by his grandfather, a sol- 
dier of the Confederacy. And his 
shock that no hotel or auto court in 
the state of Ohio would house the 
Carter family’s coiored nurse in the 
summer of 1946. 

Contrary to what Mr. Carter 
thinks, the northern Negro neither 
“decries” nor “denies” the former’s 
fondly remembered association with 
Son McKnight. There are buffoons 
all over the world and they draw as 
much belly laughter from Negroes as 
from anyone. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


If instead of retiring to Mississippi 
and exposing the hypocrisy of Ohio, 
because he could not get hotel ac- 
commodations for his maid, Mr. 
Carter had used this incident to teach 
the hotel managers that this state has 
civil rights laws, his sincerity would 
have been convincing. Moreover, 
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Mr. Carter should not have to be re- 
minded that in the matter of civil 
rights for Negroes the trouble with 
Cincinnati is nearby Kentucky, the 
trouble with Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and a great deal of the trouble with 
Tennessee, Mississippi. 

The “grandfather cause” as es- 
poused by Carter deserves more light 
than it usually gets. It is under- 
standable that his grandfather did 
not consider John Brown a hero, or 
Yankee abolitionists a group of peo- 
ple actively dedicated to freedom for 
mankind. And it is logical that white 
southern grandsons with an inherited 
passion for outward respectability 
should ring out the wrongs of the 
North against the South. But what 
about the wrongs of the South 
against the nation and humanity? 

Another Mississippian, Thomas 
Sancton, comments on Mr. Carter’s 


views in the novel The Winds of 
Fear in this fashion: 


It subscribes, among other things, to 
the traditional view of Southern liberals 
that lynchers are to be found chiefly 
among the margin of malevolent poor 
whites, while many high-minded main- 
streeters and planters oppose mob action 
through an innate zeal for justice. South- 
ern life is not really like this .. . 
behind every lynch mob stalks the spirit 
of the southern main streets and plan- 
tations, whose owners have the deepest 
investment in caste and economic serf- 
dom. 


In 1946 Mr. Carter informed read- 
ers of the New York Times Maga- 
zine that “just before the Mississippi 
primary, the National Negro Con- 
gress issued a resolution demanding 
that federal troops be sent to Mis- 
sissippi.” This, plus the claim that 
the “dominant factor” in Bilbo’s re- 
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election was that fellow Mississip- 
pians saw in him the symbol of op- 
position to FEPC, is a technique of 
defense that could go on forever, 
since Negro groups are going to pro- 
test injustices as long as they experi- 
ence them. 


FACILE EXPLANATION 


Another one of Mr. Carter’s facile 
explanations is that 

The white Southerner remains largely 
convinced that when the southern Ne- 
gro is functionally illiterate, unskilled, 
unkempt, diseased, lawless and recal- 
citrant, it is because he is a Negro, 
and not+because of the handicaps that 
come from being a Negro. 


Apparently, the white Southerner is 
equally convinced that when the 
southern Negro is none of these 
things, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of them are not he should 
nevertheless be circumscribed and set 
apart, with statvie laws to enforce 
the separation. He also believes that 
the Negro’s antipathy for the white 
man is a logical corollary. The Negro 
does not love the people who once 
held him in slavery, who have con- 
sistently relegated him to second or 
third class citizenship, whose con- 
cessions have been slow and grudg- 
ing, and who have made his predi- 
cated inferiority the primary unifying 
factor in their society. 

It is probably true that many 
southern Negroes do not like the 
southern whites. But it is hardly be- 
cause they identify these whites with 
those who once held him in slavery. 
The time with the Negro is now. 

The “liberalism” of Hodding Car- 
ter, though it has been widely adver- 


(Continued on page 555) 
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Hill’s 


DONATION TO NAACP—Mrs. Margery Gaillard (left), president of the South- 

eastern Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, presents a $100 check from the 

SFCWC, to Mrs. Ruby Hurley (center), southeastern regional coordinator of the 

NAACP. Mrs. Minnie Gaston, chairman of the finance committee of the SFCWC 

is at the right. The money was voted at the 16th biennial of the Club held in 
Atlanta, Ga., July 29-31. 
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Editorials 


CICERO INDICTMENTS 


S we go to press we learn of the indictment of George Leighton, NAACP 
attorney for the Harvey Clarks in the Cicero riot case, by a Cook county 
grand jury. Others indicted with Atty. Leighton are Mrs. Camille DeRose, 
former owner of the property into which the Clarks sought to move; George 
C. Adams, former attorney for Mrs. DeRose; Charles Edwards, rental agent 
for the property; and Norman Silverman, who allegedly distributed Commu- 
nist literature in Cicero a month after the trial. 


The charge is “conspiracy to injure property . . . by causing a depreciation 
in the real‘estate market price by renting to Negroes.” In addition to the 
charge of attempting to depreciate property values, Atty. Leighton and the 
others indicted with him are charged with conspiracy to incite a riot and a 
conspiracy .to-damage property: Not only are the charges against Atty. Leigh- 
ton preposterous, but they are a vicious attempt at intimidation. 


What Atty. Leighton did was to perform his duties as a lawyer and a 
civic-minded citizen in taking the case of the Harvey Clarks. After his reten- 
tion by the Chicago branch of the NAACP, Atty. Leighton obtained an in- 
junction from federal Judge John F. Barnes restraining the Cicero police 
from interfering with the Clarks in any future efforts to occupy their apart- 
ment and further ordering the police to protect them. And after the riot of 
July 11-12, he filed a motion for a contempt citation against the Cicero police 
for violation of the injunction. He also filed a suit for $200,000 for damages 
done to the property and for indignities suffered by the Clarks. 


In the light of the facts the charges against Atty. Leighton are obviously 
a foul trick to prevent prosecution of the NAACP case against the Cicero 
authorities. Yet this same grand jury has not indicted a single Cicero rioter 
after three months of investigation. 


If the Cicero authorities and the Cook county grand jury think these in- 
dictments are going to intimidate the NAACP in the Cicero case, they are 
mistaken. They have tossed the gauntlet and the NAACP has picked-it up. 


RACIAL INCIDENTS 


ACE prejudice has a cretinizing effect upon some people, if we are to 

judge by two recent racial incidents. 

The first comes from Sioux City, Iowa, and involves a hero of the Korean 
battlefield who happened to be a Winnebago Indian. Sgt. John R. Rice, a 
member of the First Cavalry Division, was killed in action in southern Korea 
on September 6, 1950. When his body was brought home recently his widow 
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bought a burial plot in the Sioux City Memorial Park Cemetery, but she did 
not notice the restrictive clause limiting burial to “members of the Caucasian 
race.” 


The bereaved Mrs. Rice thought no more about the burial plot until she 
came to bury her husband. Then she was told point blank, there in the ceme- 
tery, that Sgt. Rice could not be buried in ground reserved for whites. Fortu- 
nately for Mrs. Rice, President Truman heard of the refusal and immediately 
offered burial in Arlington Cemetery; and though she had preferred that her 
husband’s body be buried near home, she accepted the President’s offer. 


This application of restrictive clauses to the dead is ghoulish business, to 
say the least. How a corpse in a coffin encased in its own spot of earth can 
contaminate other corpses is a mystery. But this is the ridiculous lengths to 
which racial prejudice brings some people. 


The other incident is not gruesome. In involves fifty-three foreign-ex- 
change students who had been studying in this country and were about to 
visit the Tennessee Valley Authority as part of their six-week orientation 
course. But it happened that two of the students were swarthy Panamanians. 
If the group went to Knoxville, these colored students could not be housed in 
a white hotel with their companions. They would have to stay at Negro 
Knoxville College. But when the fifty-one white students learned that their 
two colored companions could not be housed with them, they refused to go. 


What a strange way of teaching democracy to foreigners. Two human 
beings who happen to be colored must lose their humanity once they get in 
Dixie. Such shoddy defense of the privilege of whiteness as in these two in- 
cidents makes Americans both ridiculous and suspect in the eyes of the world. 


GEORGIA SCHOOLMEN 


HERE was a time when Georgians would have jumped at the opportunity 

to get free distribution for a pro-segregation book. But a few weeks ago the 
regents of the University of Georgia system rejected a $10,000 gift from J. W. 
Pew of Philadelphia to distribute You Can’t Build a Chimney From the Top, 
written by colored Georgian Dr. J. W. Holley. 


What’s wrong with the Georgia boys? Don’t they believe in their own 
line? Dr. Holley is a Georgian and a Negro, and there is nothing that white 
Georgians used to like more than pro-segregation propaganda from Negroes. 
Perhaps it’s the fact that it’s “Yankee dough” that makes the gift suspect. Or 
do the regents regard this as another example of “damn Yankee” meddling? 


What further complicates the refusal is the double-talk of the regents in 
explaining their rejection. They admitted they approved the pro-segregation 
theme of the book, yet insisted “we do not approve of the book.” This is 
certainly a good laugh on Georgia. 
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Schumacher 


SCHENECTADY BRANCH ENTERTAINS—Schenectady, N. Y., branch enter- 
tains NAACP fund raiser Rufus Smith and Mrs. Constance Motley, NAACP 


assistant counsel. 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Senate Rule Hearings: Hearings on the resolution introduced by Senators 
Wayne Morse and Hubert Humphrey to provide for limitation of debate 
by a simple majority vote began on October 1. 

The decision to hold open hearings on the proposed change of the 
Senate rules came last May after the NAACP, in conference with 30 other 
national organizations, had urged Senate leaders to take such action. Under 
present Senate rules requiring the vote of 64 senators, or a constitutional 
two-thirds, it has been impossible to stop a filibuster. As a result, it has 
been impossible to pass any civil-rights legislation. 

At the NAACP-initiated conference last May in Washington, Walter 
White headed a delegation which conferred with Senators Ernest W. 
McFarland, a majority leader, and Kenneth Wherry, minority leader. 
Senator Wherry, a member of the rules committee, obtained unanimous 
consent of his committee to hold open hearings on change of Senate rules. 
No date was set at that time. 

In addition to considering the resolution introduced jointly by Senators 
Morse and Humphrey, the committee also considered the resolution jointly 
introduced by Senators Lehman, Murray, Magnuson, Neely, Douglas, 
Humphrey, Green, Benton, Pastore, McMahon and Kilgore. 

This resoluion permits the shutting off of a filibuster by majority vote 
or by a two-thirds vote. The two-thirds vote would be required if the 
filibuster is to be shut off one day after senators request this action by 
petition. The majority vote would apply fourteen days after the petition is 
filed. The petition would require sixteen signatures in either case. 


JUDICIAL 


Court Asked to Reject Jim-Crow Plea: The U. S. Supreme Court has 
been asked by the NAACP to deny motion filed by the school officials of 
Clarendon county, South Carolina, seeking to prevent a review by the high 
court of a special federal three-judge court decision upholding segregation 
in public elementary and secondary schools in that county. 

The Association brief challenges the contention of the South Caro- 
linians and asks the Supreme Court to deny these motions to dismiss the 
appeal and to affirm the lower court’s decision. 

Citing the decisions in the Sweatt and McLaurin cases involving the 
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NEW ENGLAND DELEGATION fo the 42nd annual convention of the NAACP 

held in Atlanta, Ga., June 26-July 1. In the front row, center, fourth from left, 

is George Gordon of Springfield, Mass., president of the New England regional 

conference of NAACP branches. BOTTOM: Seven-year-old Patricia Paterson of 

the Dinwiddie, Va., NAACP youth council was the youngest registered delegate 
to the 42nd annual NAACP convention. 
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University of Texas and the University of Oklahoma, respectively, the 
NAACP brief asks for “a clear-cut decision” in the Clarendon county case 
in order to “remove all doubts in the field of public education.” 

University of Florida: Attorneys for the Association asked the U. S. 
Supreme Court in September to instruct the Florida Supreme Court to 
issue an order to the University of Florida to admit five young Negro men 
whose applications to the professional and graduate colleges of the univer- 
sity have been denied. 

The NAACP petition for review of the case by the high court followed 
refusal of the Florida Supreme Court to order the university officials to 
admit the Negro applicants for courses in law, pharmacy, graduate agricul- 
ture, and chemical engineering. The Florida court twice refused to issue 
the order on the ground that the university officials had passed a resolution 
contemplating the establishment of these courses at the Florida A. and M. 
College for Ngeroes. 

The refusal of the Florida court to issue the order, the NAACP 
petition maintains, is contrary to Supreme Court decisions. 

Cicero, Illinois, Case: Cicero officials have been given until October 11 
to submit their answer to the contempt charges filed on August 22 by six 
attorneys for the Association. 

It was noted by observers that the requested date of October 11 extends 
the contempt procedings a few days beyond the expected report of the Cook 
county grand jury which continued its investigation through the month 
of September. 

Hearings on the $200,000 damage suit filed by the NAACP on behalf 
of the Harvey Clarks continued simultaneously in the federal court. Asso- 
ciation lawyers are seeking to prove Cicero officials guilty of contempt of 
Judge Barnes’ injunction and restraining order of June 26 because they 
“failed and refused” to protect the right of the Clarks to move into and 
live peacefuly in their apartment. The petition charges that the town 
Officials “aided or abetted a mob” in the destruction of the furnishings, furni- 
ture, household goods, and other personal belongings of the Clarks during 
the rioting of July 11, 12, and 13. The Negro family, it is contended, was 
thereby denied equal protection of the laws as guaranteed them by the 
14th Amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 


SEGREGATIVE 


Kansas City Swimming Pools: The city and park officials of Kansas 
City, Missouri, relying upon the ancient doctrine of “separate-but-equal,” 
have asked the U. S. district court to reject an NAACP petition to ban 
segregation in the use of the city’s publicly owned swimming pools. 

In an answer filed on August 29, the city admits that it excluded a party 
of two Negro women and a Negro man from the Swope Park swimming 
pool on June 20 solely because of their race, and acknowledges that such 
exclusion is the established policy of the Board of Park Commissioners. 
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Ransom 


GIFT BRINGS SMILES—Roy Wilkins (left), NAACP administrator, and David 

Dubinsky, president of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union (AFL), 

smiles happily as Mr. Wilkins accepts a check for $2,500, a gift to the Association 
from the union. 
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Attorneys for the city contend in their answer to the complaint that 
the “swimming pool facilities furnished for negroes [Sic.], exclusive of size 
and capacity, are equal to those furnished white persons in said attractive 
suroundings, appointments, equipment, sanitation, maintenance and serv- 
ices, with the distinct advantages of easy accessibility and free admission.” 

In defense of this jim crow policy, the answer cites “a custom long 
established in the local community of separate institutions, services and 
facilities for white persons and negroes, including hospitals, schools, 
churches, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.” Moreover, the answer asserts, “the 
policy of operating separate swimming pools for the two races is re-inforced 
by a recognized natural aversion to physical intimacy inherent in the use 
of swimming pools by members of races that do no mingle socially.” 

The city authorities express the opinion in the answer that segregation 
is necessary “for the protection and welfare of both races and in the inter- 
ests of public safety to prevent racial conflicts, riots and violence.” 

The NAACP petition, filed in the U. S, district court on August 9 on 
behalf of Mrs. Esther Wiliams, Mrs. Lena R. Smith and Joseph N. Moore, 
all of Kansas City, and other persons “similarly situated and affected,” 
asks the court to enjoin the city, the park commissioners and their em- 
ployes from enforcing the segregation rule, and for a judgment declaring 
the regulation in violation of the Constitution of the United States and a 
denial to Negroes of the equal protection of the laws and due process of 
law guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The plaintiffs further ask the court for costs, for compensatory damages 
of $5,000 each and for punitive damages of $12,500 each. In answer, the 
city authorities deny that the three plaintiffs suffered any damages. 


ex ~9D 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) restored slavery in Guadeloupe 
and in Martinique in 1802? 

There had been temporary abolition in the French colonies in 1794. 
Napoleon seems to have been a white supremacist. He treated both General 
Alexandre Dumas, father of the novelist, and Toussaint-Louverture very shab- 
bily. He told chief of brigade Vincent that he would not leave “an epaulette 
on the shoulders of a single Negro in the colony” [Haiti]. And he once 
declared to Thibeaudeau: “I am for the whites because | am white.” 


* * * 


That there has been a reconciliation of African and Christian beliefs in 
certain New World cults? 


This merger happens only in Catholic countries. In Cuba it is the San- 
teria; in Haiti, Vodou; and in Brazil, Candombleé. 
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What the Branches 


Are Doing 


California: The WEST COAST RE- 
GIONAL NEWS reports completion of 
their regional reorganization. They have 
established five area conferences, with 
which every branch is affiliated: north- 
west, northern California, central area, 
southern California, and southwest. 


Connecticut: The ANSONIA branch 
reports a successful fight against the 
discriminatory policies of the local 
YMCA. The discriminatory practices of 
the Y came to light when Vincent 
Drake, a local Negro athlete of the 
Ansonia high school, tried to enter the 
Y with some of his friends. A Y official 
told Drake that he couldn’t come in 
because Negroes were not allowed in 
the organization, and that “these were 
orders of the board of directors of 
the YMCA.” The civil rights committee 
of the branch and other local organiza- 
tions immediately took up the incident. 
The Y board finally wrote a letter of 
apology to Drake and enunciated a non- 
discrimination policy for the Ansonia 
YMCA. 


Florida: The Florida STATE CON- 
FERENCE of the NAACP has bitterly 
denounced the action of the Florida 
State Board of Control in cutting off 
out-of-state scholarship aid to Negro 
freshmen in law, engineering, and phar- 
macy; and in ordering that jim-crow 
graduate schools in these fields be estab- 
lished at Florida A. & M. college by 
September. 
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Hesselbein 


MRS. BURRELL JOHNSON, member- 

ship secretary of the Johnstown, Pa., 

NAACP branch for the past five years. 

During the 1951 spring campaign she 

enrolled 140 members with fees total- 
ing $442.50. 


The protest points out two grave 
injustices in the ruling. One is the im- 
possibility of opening a law school at 
Florida A. & M. that will equal the 
50-year-old law school at the University 
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of Florida. The other is the cutting off 
of out-of-state scholarship aid to Negro 
freshmen in these three professional 
fields. This action is interpreted as an 
effort to force Negroes to attend make- 
shift, unaccredited, and inferior grad- 
uate schools at Florida A. & M. “or 
else.” 


Minnesota: The MINNEAPOLIS 
branch reports a successful membership 
drive during the month of August, with 
Mrs. Louis Johnson as chairman. The 
drive ended with a gala dance to which 
an NAACP membership drive receipt 
was the only admission. The branch 
participated again this year in the hu- 
man relations booth sponsored by the 
governor’s interracial commission. This 
is now an established feature of the 
fair. 


Tennessee: E. L. Watson, vice-presi- 
dent of the state conference, was guest 
speaker at the regular monthly meeting 
of the JOHNSON CITY branch. Har- 
vey Allen, also a member of the state 
conference, addressed the same meeting 
on the objectives of the Association and 
urged those present to help build a 
fighting branch. 





NEW PRESIDENT—William Under- 
wood, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Vancouver, Washington, 
branch is the newly elected president of 
the Northwest Area Conference. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the first racially mixed jury in the United States was impanelled to 
try Jefferson Davis, the president of the Confederacy? 


* 


* 


That Henry Evans organized the first Methodist church in Fayetteville, 


North Carolina? 
* 


* 


That Thomas Carlyle once told an American visitor that he (the visitor) 
would “never see the whites and the blacks in the South dwelling together 


as equals in peace?” 
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PREPARED TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY—These fourteen seniors of the 
graduating class of Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio, received commissions 
as second lieutenants in the Reserve Army at commencement exercises. 


or m . ~ 
a ae Pa m 
SECOND ANNUAL water-safety instruction course at Central State College, 


with students from Antioch and Central State. 
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College and School News 





MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ego, the had « war job, but she 


hegan to wonder what to do about her future, 
Then, one day she learned about the 

success of @ friend who had completed en Apex 
Beauty Course and was making more thea « com- 
fortable living. 

So, the took up the Apex Course. New, she's 
independent, and is her own boss; owns her own 
home and has « nice new car. 

Your success in life depends upen your own 
efforts. You have the ability to mate an inde- 
“gsm living, become your own bos. Se here 
is your opportunity, take immediate advantage 
of it, Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Dey 


or evening class. 
Beauty Culture Is A "Depression- 


Proof.’ Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 
New, York, Brooklyn, Nework, Chicage, Phile- 
deiphia, Atlantic City, Boltimere, Washington, 
D.C, Richmond, Vo., Aticate, Ge. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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President James Colston of KNOx- 
VILLE COLLEGE announces improve- 
ment in the facilities at his college, 
including renovation of the dormi- 
tories, re-equipment of the science 
department, installation of a new 
heating system, and redecoration of 
the music department and library. 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE was host 
to the sixteenth annual Pastors’ 
School of Practical Methods August 
13-18. The school was headed by Dr. 
Edgar Love, director of the Negro 
bureau of home missions of the 
Methodist church, with Rev. Howard 
Cornish, director of the Morgan 
Christian Center, as dean. 

Major John C. Harlan, former 
ROTC instructor at Morgan, who 
had been reported missing in action 
in Korea is alive and a prisoner of 
war. 

In July Morgan conducted a three- 
week science workshop, under the 
direction of Dr. Thomas Fraser, cen- 
tered around the resources of the 
Chesapeake Bay area. 


Dr. Henry Lawrence McCrorey, 
who served with distinction as presi- 
dent of JOHNSON C, SMITH UNIVER- 
sity for 40 years, died at the age of 
88 after a brief iliness. Born in Fair- 
field county, S. C., on March 2, 
1863, Dr. McCrorey received his 
early education at the Williard Rich- 
ardson school, Winnsboro, S. C. In 
1886 he entered Biddle (now John- 
son C. Smith) university and was 
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Bethune-Cookman College 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


“A Four-Year Class A College of 
Personality and Distinction’ 


Accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the State 
Department of Education and approved by 
the United States Attorney General for non- 
quota foreign students; a member of the 
American Association of Colleges, American 
Council on Education; and the Association 
of Church-Related Institutions of Higher 
Learning. 
Offering Courses Leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees in: 
Elementary Education * Secondary Education 
Home Economics * Business Administration 
With Majors in: 
Science Physical Education 
English Music 
Social Science Pre-Medicine 
Modern Languages Pre-Pharmacy 
TRADES DIVISION 
Tailoring Carpentry 
Masonry-Brick Electricity 
Radio Auto Mechanics 
Shoe Repairing 
RICHARD V. MOORE, President 
For further information and bulletin write: 
WILLIAM DuBOSE, Registrar 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


JARVIS 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


HAWKINS, TEXAS 
° 


Broad general education emphasized in 
addition to specialized training 
Co-Educational 
Four Year Liberal Arts College conferring 
the A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Accredited by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
by the State Department of Education 
of Texas 
Member of the American Association of 
Colleges 
Maintained and operated by the 
United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Teacher Education 
Terminal Courses in 
Home Economics 
Business Education 
Vocational Agriculture 
For Information, Write: 
Dr. John B. Eubanks, President 
or The Registrar 


graduated from the high-school de- 
partment and college, earning the 
A. B. degree in 1892. In 1895 he 
earned the degree of S.T.B. from the 
school of theology at Biddle, and 
did further study at the University 
of Chicago. 

Following graduation, Dr. McCro- 
rey became a member of the Biddle 
faculty, then principal of the high- 
school department, later dean of the 
theological school, and finally presi- 
dent in 1907. He retired in 1947 and 
became president emeritus. 

Dr. McCrorey was twice married, 
first to Karie Novella Hughes, who 
died in 1911; and then to Mary 
Jackson, who died when the McCro- 
rey campus home was destroyed by 
fire in 1944. Three children survive 
from the first marriage. 


a 
Eight Negro physicians hold clinic- 
ial fellowships of the AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY, according to Dr. 
Charles S. Cameron, medical and 
scientific director of the American 
Cancer Society. Two of the physi- 
cians are studying at Jefferson Medi- 
cal college, Philadelphia; two at 
Memorial Cancer Center, New York 
City; two at Columbia university; 
and one each at the University of 
Virginia Hospital in Richmond, Va., 
and the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 
« 


ALBANY STATE COLLEGE reports 
84 graduates from its summer school 
on August 17. Most of the graduates 
are in-service teachers. 


Dr. T. Thomas Fletcher, director 
of the ECOLE MEDHANDE-ALEM, Ad- 
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dis Ababa, Ethiopia, served as a 
guest lecturer at the University of 
Calcutta, India, during August and 
September. He lectured on American 
and English literature, with special 
emphasis on contemporary writers. 


Ninth annual training conference 
of the General Baptist Convention 
of North Carolina was held at SHAW 
UNIVERSITY June 25-29, with the 
Rev. I. Logan Kearse of Stamford, 
Conn., as the guest speaker. 


The Race Relations Institute of 
the Congregational Race Relations 
Agency and FISK UNIVERSITY held 
five workshops in July tackling com- 
munity problems in human relations. 
The two-week session was addressed 
by experts in various fields, including 
inter-group relations, labor and man- 
agement, education, politics, etc. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE has made 
grants-in-aid to five of its promising 
graduates with funds made available 
through the James Foundation. The 
grants total $5,000 and are payable 
in two installments, on September 1, 
1951 and January 1, 1952. These 
grants went to Nell Jackson, °51, 
physical education major, who will 
go to Wellesley college; Evelyn Law- 
ler, *51, physical education major, 
who will attend Michigan State Col- 
lege; Susie’ Haire, 51, home econo- 
mics major, who will do graduate 
work at Tuskegee; Hazel McCarter, 
50, education major, who will study 
at New York university; and Lolo 
Patterson, 51, chemistry major, who 
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CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 


PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 

Primary Grades 1-3 B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 

Intermediate Grades 4-3 .......B.S. Degree 
3—Home Economics: 

Elementary and High School B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

Elementary and High School B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high 
school required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PICKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young 
men to enter the fie'ds of religion, 
medicine, dentistry, law teaching, social 
work, government service, accounting, 
business and technology. Famous within 
recent years for the significant places of 
leadership achieved by its graduates. 
Intellect and character equally stressed. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


Lane College 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 
1882 1951 
Class “A” College 
Courses offered Leading to 
The Bachelor’s Degree 
———_-e 
Divisions of 
Natural Science 


Social Sciences | 
pect 


5 
Chester A. Kirkendoll, President ... ) 
George L. Thacker, Registrar 4 
oe 


Education 
Humanities 
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" : , A 
VETER ade 
Talladega, Alabama 
renown 14) a ae tru 
* 

Pet) tice] We ere li yet elma 
Academic Standards and 
Cultural Background 


SELECTED AND LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT 
ad 


ZT lel ee) 


biel eS cP LN 


CHOIR AND PULPIT GOWNS 
AND CAPS 


$5.00 & up 


Catalog and Price List 
Mailed Free 


LOUIS J. LINDNER 
1 153 W. 33 St., N.Y.C. 1° 
Dept. CR 





Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
(Incorporated, 1856) 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


DR. CHARLES L. HILL, President 
OFFERS WELL- ROUNDED LIBERAL ARTS 
PROGRAM 


Division of Health and Physical Education 
Division of Humanities 
Division of Natural Sciences & Mathematics 
Division of Social Sciences 
Division of Teacher Education 
(Grants Teacher Certificates) 
R. O. T. C. Unit 
PAYNE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


For further information, write 


F. A. McGINNIS, Registrar 
Box No. 25 — Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
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will continue her researches at the 
Carver Foundation. 


Commencement exercises of the 
WEST KENTUCKY VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL were held in July, 
with Rev, Blair Hunt of Memphis, 
Tenn., as the principal speaker. There 
were 78 graduates. 


EMory UNIVERSITY, Ga., reports 
the following graduate research thes- 
es dealing with various aspects of 
the Negro: “An Analysis of the 
Treatment of Negro News in the 
Atlanta Journal and the Atlanta Con- 
stitution from 1900 to 1951”; “Ne- 
gro Voting in Georgia”; “Cultural 
Reactions to Frustration in Southern 
Children as Measured by the Rozen- 
weig Picture-Frustration Study”; and 
“A Study of the Attitude of Negro 
College Students Toward Members 
of their Race who Have ‘Passed’ as 
White.” 

a 


Mrs. J. B. Joshua of Vancouver, 
Washington, is the winner of one of 
the $150 family-life education scho- 
larships offered each year by the 
Washington state PTA. Prior to 1950 
no Negroes lived in the Vancouver 
community, and this makes Mrs. 
Joshua’s award all the more signifi- 
cant. 

a 

Mrs. Allie Miller Holley, instruc- 
tor in homemaking at the HOWARD 
HIGH SCHOOL, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has been granted Delaware’s 
initial two-year leave of absence to 
serve as a visiting professor in home 
management at the Maharaja Sayaji 
Rao university, Baroda, India. 
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Forty-eighth annual session of the 
AMERICAN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
was held at Hampton Institute July 
29-31. “Education for the Changing 
Scene” was theme of the three-day 
session. 

co 


Because of the spiraling cost of 
education, HOWARD UNIVERSITY has 
found it necessary to increase its tui- 
tion fees, amounting to $14 a quarter 
for the majority of the schools and 
colleges. Schools affected by this in- 
crease are the graduate school, 
school of social work, college of lib- 
eral arts, school of engineering and 
architecture, college of pharmacy, 
and the school of law. 

Howard’s two new women’s dorm- 
itories, Wheatley and Baldwin halls, 
constructed and furnished at a cost 
of $1,790,000, were ready for occu- 
pancy this fall. The two new build- 
ings complete a quadrangle with 
Frazier, Crandall, and Truth halls, 
to be called the Harriet Tubman 
Court. 

Establishment of a new church 
organization aimed to mobilize “‘a so- 
cially constructive form of Christian- 
ity” directly related to current social, 
political, and economic institutions 
and problems was launched at a 
special conference at Howard Sep- 
tember 14-15 under the auspices of 
the Christian Action Provisional 
Committee and Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City. 

Forty-four scholarships totaling 
$17,825 have been awarded to stu- 
dents throughout the country to en- 
able them to attend Howard, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Dr. 
William Stuart Nelson, dean. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Offers courses leading to the Master's 
degree in the fields of biology, chem- 
istry, economics, English, French, history, 
Latin, mathematics, political science and 
sociology. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
a graduate school offering a two-year 
curriculum for prospective social work- 
ers, leading to the degree of Master of 
Social Work or to the professional 
certificate. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

requiring college graduation for admis- 
sion and offering a curriculum leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in 
Library Service. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
a graduate school offering curricula 
leading to the M.A. degree, designed to 
meet the needs of men and women 
who have chosen education as a pro- 
fessional career. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

a graduate school offering thorough 
theoretical and practical training in the 
fields of business affairs, leading to the 
degree of Master of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for 
higher education of Negroes combine 
under the direction of Atlanta University 
to offer courses on both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. 

Strong Faculty—Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 


Lemoyne College 


The curriculum of LeMoyne Col- 
lege is designed to give students 
a broad general education plus 
specialized training which will en- 
able them to work toward and live 
in an emergency democracy. “A” 
rated by the Southern Association. 
- 


HOLLIS F. PRICE, President 
MARGARET BUSH, Registrar 





See ee 
Tuskegee Ins titute 


Class “A” College 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
AGRICULTURE 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS 
EDUCATION 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
HOME ECONOMICS 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
NURSING 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Agriculture, 
Commercial Dietetics, Nurse Training 
and Special Trade Courses 
Special Courses in Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for Veterans 
Graduate Study * Veterinary Medicine 


Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: The REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


A 


MORGAN | 
STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 


Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co- 
educational. Full-time study on the 
campus. 


Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 
ferred in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 


Summer — A six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


> 
All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. 
For detailed information, write or call the 
Registrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 
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CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE was host 
in August to the 102nd annual com- 
munication of the Most Worshipful 
Prince Hall Grand Lodge F & AM 
of the state of Ohio. 

Degrees were awarded eighteen 
seniors at summer commencement 
exercises of the college, with Dr. R. 
O’Hara Lanier, president of Texas 
Southern university, as the principal 
speaker. 

* 


The AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
THE BLIND has awarded scholarships 
to Geneva Harrison, Miami, Fla.; 
Emerald McKenzie, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
and Hewlett Smith, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Who will pursue work leading 
towards college degrees. 


Nineteen full-tuition scholarships, 
twenty half-tuition scholarships, and 
two quarter-tuition scholarships have 
been awarded by MOREHOUSE COL- 
LEGE to graduates of reputable high 
schools of the country. These awards, 
representing eight states, were grant- 
ed on the basis of the academic 
standing of the students in their re- 
spective high schools. 


Murray Branch, on the faculty of 
the school of religion, has been 
awarded a $4,200 fellowship by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation for study toward his doctorate 
at the Hebrew -Union-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Morehouse president Dr. Benjamin 
Mays represented the National Bap- 
tist Convention at the central com- 
mittee meeting of the World Council 
of Churches at Rolle, Switzerland, 
in August. 
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Dr. Alma T. Watkins, head of the 
department of romance languages at 
TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE, partici- 
pated in the fifth international con- 
gress of the International Institute 
in Spanish and Spanish-American 
Literature held at the University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M.., 
August 29-31. 

Nathaniel Crippens, associate pro- 
fessor of education, has been granted 
a $3,000 fellowship by the General 
Education Board for a year’s gradu- 
ate study at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

e 


Willis Laurence James, professor 
of music at SPELMAN COLLEGE and 
director of the college glee club, par- 
ticipated in the Tanglewood Music 
Festival in Massachusetts August 25- 
September 3, giving three lectures on 
Afro-American folk music while serv- 
ing as a consultant on Negro folk 
music. 

cs 

According to director John Whit- 
taker of the ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
summer school, there were 1,801 stu- 
dents enrolled in the summer session, 
which opened June 11 and closed 
August 10, Of this number 1,290 
were in the graduate school and 512 
enrolled in the college courses. Sev- 
enty-four advanced degrees were 
awarded on August 9 at the sixth 
annual summer convocation. 

o 


Seventy-one students received re- 
grees at the summer session convoca- 
tion of WEST VIRGINIA STATE COL- 
LEGE on August 24, with Corma 
Mowrey of Clarksburg, W. Va., de- 
livering the commencement address. 

Dr. Frederick Lehner, professor of 
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French and German at WVSC, has 
received an advance copy of his 
German translation of the last four 
volumes of Roger Martin du Gard’s 
Les Thibaults. Title of the German 
translation, published in Vienna, is 
Sommer 1914 und Epilog. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


1800 White’s Creek Pike 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Dr. Ralph W. Riley, President 


Capable Faculty 
Summer School 
Extension Courses 
Healthful Climate 


Courses offered leading to the degrees 
of; 


BACHELOR OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 


For information address the Registrar 
e 
Under the Auspices of 
The National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A., Inc. 
and The Southern Baptist Convention 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 
Member, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Ld 
Teacher Training Business 
Art Administration 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 
e 6. te Physical 
Mechanic Arts Education 
- 

The School of Law St. Louis 
The School of Journalism Jefferson City 
The Registrar—Lincoln University 

oh Jefferson City, Missouri 








The annual seminar in Latin Amer- 
ican culture conducted by the depart- 
ment of romance languages was held 
in July, with Mrs. Jay Creasy and 
Genoveve Pulles of Santiago, Cuba, 
and Edward Hernandez of Mexico 
‘as speakers. 

& 


Dr. Alfred Farrell, associate pro- 
fessor of English, and Leon Davis, 
a school of journalism senior, repre- 
sented LINCOLN UNIVERSITy (Mo.) 
at the fourth annual National Stu- 
dent Congress held at the University 
of Minnesota in August. 

Fifty candidates received bachelor 
and professional degrees at the close 
of the Lincoln summer session on 
August 2, with Dr. LaFayette Harris, 
president of Philander Smith college, 
delivering the commencement ad- 
dress. 


BENEDICT 
COLLEGE 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 
Located in The City of Columbia 


A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 


PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 
Splendid Opportunities for Intellectual 


Growth and Character Development 
Co-educational—Class “‘A”’ Rating 
MODERATE EXPENSES 
& 

For Further Information Write 
J. A. Bacoats, Pres., Benedict College 

Columbia 13, South Carolina 


5 
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The following Degrees Are Conferred 
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The NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SERV- 
ICE AND FUND FOR NEGRO STUDENTS 
announces award of the following 
scholarships: eight Edwin R. Embree 
supplementary awards ranging in 


value from $100 to $400; ten supple- 
mentary awards of from $200 to 
$400 each to girls at five eastern col- 
leges; and the Jean Tennyson sup- 
plementary awards, ranging in value 




















BEREAN 
SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 21, PENNSYLVANIA 
Founded 1898 








Offers men and women practical 
training in the interesting and 
well-paying fields of 





















Business Administration 
and Secretarial Studies 








Merchant and Custom 
Tailoring 











Dressmaking and Design — 
Millinery 
in the shortest possible time — 
at the lowest possible cost 
oe 











One and two year diploma and 
certificate courses 
Also intensive, short courses 
e 





Day or evening sessions 
Approved residences for out-of-town 
students 
LOUISE B. YERGAN, Principal 
& 

















For further information, write 


The Registrar—Berean School 
1926 South College Avenue 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
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from $100 to $400 each, to three Dillard graduate, has been admitted 
boys and girls. to the full session of the Louisiana 
- State university law school. 


José Ferrer, Spanish instructor at - 
DILLARD UNIVERSITY, has a year’s Rev. Marion Weeks, director of 
leave to do advance study in Habana, religious life at CLARK COLLEGE, is 
Cuba, and Mexico. Mr. Ferrer is the author of The Student Views 
studying on a John Hay Whitney Religion, released in September by 
fellowship. the Abington-Cokesbury Press of 


Rebert Collins of New ee ee eek: CT in a Nashville, Tenn. 


eres CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
1887 Wilberforce, Ohio 1951 


Three score and four years of service to the youth of Ohio and the Nation * * * 
— Charles H. Wesley, President 


In choosing a college, a student, his parents and advisors, should give thoughtful 
consideration to its program of education, its character-building potentialities, its intel- 
lectual atmosphere, the scholarly standing of its faculty, the beneficial effects of its 
student life and student activities, and the opportunities available for education in 
leadership and social action. Central State College offers all of these opportunities to 
its students in the largest measure. The college is co-educational, interdenominational, 
and inter-racial in its opportunities and Purposes. Undisturbed by distractions of urban 
centers, Central State College offers superior advantages to students who desire to 
pursue their education in a cultural and quiet environment. 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
CURRICULAR DIVISIONS 
Arts and Sciences Home Economics 
Business Industries 


Agriculture Military Science and Tactics (R.O.T.C.) 
Education Music 


Health and Physical Education Sociology and Social Administration 
FOR APPLICATION, CATALOG AND OTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 
Registrar, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 


CAREER ACCOUNTING 
and thorough SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


There is a Big Difference —It Pays to Specialize at a Professional School 


Yes, there’s a big difference in Pioneer Career Accounting. No irrelevant subjects. 
You REALLY specialize! Come in and SEE FOR YOURSELF. Supervision right in school 
—no home work required. Prepare NOW for profitable life work. PLACEMENT 


ASSISTANCE. Day-Afternoon and Evening Program. Subsistence. EARN WHILE 
YOU LEARN. 


ENROLL NOW! — Start January 27, April 9 or June 25, 1951 


Limited Dormitory Accommodations 


THE PIONEER BUSINESS COLLEGE 
627 SO. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 47, PENNSYLVANIA 
Telephone: PEnnypacker 5-2935 
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HONOR GRADUATES—Members of the graduating class at Central State Col- 
lege, Wilberforce, Ohio, who received honors at Commencement. Front row, left 
to right: Barbara Byrd, Marion Wright, Bertha Roundtree, Alice Minor, Ann 
Trimble, and Betty Spriggs. Second row: Jacob Williams, Datis Norton, Chester 
Pryor, Dwight Pemberton, Calvin Michael, Rudolph Lee, and Kaner Butler. 
Dwight Pemberton and Ann Trimble graduated magna cum laude. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the state of Tennessee once had a law which made it illegal for 
common carriers and their agents to discriminate on the basis of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude? 

The law was enacted by the Tennessee general assembly on March 12, 
1868 (Acts, 36th Tennessee General Assembly, Ist Session, 1867-68, pp. 84- 
85), two months after a prominent Negro politician, Edward Shaw, had been 
ousted from a smoking car on the Memphis and Ohio Railroad. The law 
was repealed, however, on November 27, 1869, when the Conservative party 
came into power. 
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if Book Reviews 
ED 


SCOTTSBORO STORY 
They Shall Be Free. By Dr. Allan K. Chal- 
mers. New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 

1951 255pp. $3.00. 

Those who want to understand the 
Scottsboro case in its raw injustice, 
hopes and betrayals, can find the story 
in They Shall Be Free. It was in De- 
cember 1935 that the Scottsboro De- 
fense Committee was formed, and it 
was with this committee that Dr. Allan 
K. Chalmers officially entered the case 
to devote his efforts to freeing the boys. 
For they were not guilty of any crime, 
except that they were black. 

Dr. Chalmers begins his recital with 
profiles of the nine boys, giving their 
psychological, social, and economic 
background, which shows that they 
were neither better nor worse “than 
thousands of their contemporaries, in 
the South.” Then he recites the chief 
facts in the case to explain how it was 
the International Labor Defense, “an 
outspoken subsidiary of the Communist 
Party,” maneuvered itself into becom- 
ing defenders of the boys. Dr. Chalmers 
believes that the ILD saved the boys’ 
lives, although it could not free them. 
Actually, the Communists put the cause 
of the party above the interests of the 
boys. To them the case was a windfall, 
and they made every effective propa- 
ganda use of it. They collected thou- 
sands of dollars, most of which went 
into the coffers of the party; and they 
cynically produced “Scottsboro moth- 
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ers” with the fecundity of guinea pigs. 

Dr. Chalmers does not ,blame the 
boys for putting their fate in the hands 
of the ILD. He thinks he would per- 
haps have done the same thing under 
the circumstances. “The respectable or- 
ganizations had a reputation of moving 
slowly. The Communists, on the other 
hand, were known to move quickly. 
For the boys it was a matter of life 
or death. They wanted to live and their 
choice of a defense was clear.” 

It was because Communist tactics 
were alienating friends of the boys and 
jeopardizing their chances for freedom 
that the Scottsboro Defense Committee 
was formed. Dr. Chalmers, perhaps 
more than anyone else, is to be credited 
with the success of this committee in 
its fight to free the boys. What this 
committee had to do was to win over 
influential Alabamians to its side. “I 
think it was largely at my own insis- 
tence,” explains the author, “that we 
decided to adopt the policy of getting 
the ‘good’ people of Alabama to join 
our ranks—to get them to feel that our 
case was their case.” And much of the 
book is a recital of how this was done. 

With the freeing of Andy Wright on 
June 9, 1950, the last of the Scottsboro 
boys walked to freedom and Dr. Chal- 
mers and his committee could look 
back upon a job well done. Dr. Chal- 
mers writes as a “repairer of the ways,” 
without bitterness, and with Christian 
charity for all. 





“EMERALD ISLE” 


An Introduction To Haiti. Selections and 
Commentaries by Mercer Cook. Washing- 
ton: Department of Cultural Affairs Pan 
American Union, 1951. VIl+ 150pp. Illus- 
trated. $1.00. 


Nothing is more desirable than ade- 
quate interpretation of Haiti to Amer- 
icans. Peering at Haiti and then writing 
books on the country has been the fa- 
vorite sport of American tourist-jour- 
nalists, but comparatively few of their 
reports have any value. Many of them 
are entertaining but they are usually 
biased and prejudiced; and the Haitian 
verdict upon them has been fairly uni- 
form— they are terrible. It is, there- 
fore, most fortunate that Dr. Mercer 
Cook has compiled this volume of ex- 
cellent selections from the writings of 
the twelve Haitian authors best quali- 
fied to interpret their country to Ameri- 


cans. 
Dr. Cook has divided his booklet into 
nine parts. Beginning with a description 


of the country by Anténor Firmin, his 
authors trace the course of the Haitian 
revolution, describe Haitian life, explain 
Haitian religion and Vodun, report on 
folklore and folk music, discuss Haitian 
education and the art renaissance, and 
conclude with a survey of Haitian liter- 
ature and profiles of her great patriots. 

Dr. Cook’s method is to link the 
pieces by editor commentary, giving 
the reader the essential background and 
continuity. This gives the booklet both 
the virtues and defects of any anthology 
in that it furnishes only driblets from 
the whole. Haitians have a vast body 
of creditable, often brilliant, writing in 
history, politics, biography, religion, 
folklore, ethnology, education, linguis- 
tics, poetry, etc., which is hardly known 
at all in this country except to a few 
specialists. But until some of these 
books are made available in English 
translation, Dr. Cook’s informative 
booklet will have to serve as deputy. 

The interested reader will find most 
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of the best Haitian titles listed in the 
author’s “Selected Bibliography.” And 
the best way to get to know the real 
Haiti, from the gran-nég to the nég- 
mon, is to read what the Haitians have 
to say about themselves. 

Dr. Cook is to be congratulated for 
doing for American friends of Haiti 
in An Introduction to Haiti what he 
did seven years ago in his The Haitian- 
American Anthology for Haitian friends 
of America. 


PREJUDICE IN BRAZIL 


A Maldicao de Canaan. By Romevu Crusoé. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Irmaos Di Giorgio 
& Cia, 1951. 231pp. 


The American reader of this novel on 
the subject of. race prejudice, which is 
hailed by an important Brazilian jour- 
nalist as the first significant Brazilian 
contribution to the subject, will feel that 
it is decidedly more subdued in tone 
than similar novels depicting the North 
American scene. The atmosphere of 
tension that suffuses such a book as 
Black Boy, the fear of physical violence, 
the overwhelming anxiety that domin- 
ates the protagonist’s existence, have 
no counterpart in this study of the life 
of a Negro in a northeastern state of 
Brazil. 

It is true that from childhood Ricardo 
is unable to forget his dark skin and 
curley hair and that perhaps half the 
book is devoted to his reflections on 
the injustice of discrimination and his 
desire for revenge upon the people who 
humiliate him, but the whole picture of 
his relation to society is vastly differ- 
ent from what it would be if he lived 
in Mississippi or Tennessee. 

If his first experience with prejudice 
comes when he is not assigned the 
leading role in a school play, it is, at 
least, a tempered experience, for he is 
not omitted from the cast; in fact he 
attends the same school as white chil- 
dren and is treated much the same way 
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ROMEU CRUSOE 
Author of The Curse of Canaan 


as they are. When he is older he falls 
in love with a wealthy white girl, and 
although she rejects the poor black 
youth, he has enough courage to ask 
her twice to marry him. White men re- 
fuse to employ him because of his color, 
but a white girl finds him a job in which 
he is able to save enough money to 
set up his own business. He is barred 
once from a plush restaurant, but he 
lives in a pension on good terms with 
the other boarders and is treated with 
maternal affection by the proprietress. 
His friends are all white or at least 
lighter than he is and his three mistress- 
es are white. 

After reading this novel no one will 
deny that prejudice exists in Brazil. 
It will not be denied by anyone who 
has been in that magnificent country 
and has noticed how disproportionately 
small is the number of Negroes in im- 
portant positions in society. The pre- 
judice that exists there, however, is not 
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of the vertical type that prevails in 
the United States, that cuts sharply 
down through income brackets to sep- 
arate Negroes from whites at all levels 
of fortune. It is rather the kind of pre- 
judice described by the great modern 
novelist, Lima Barreto, in his Memories 
of Isaiah Caminha or Clara dos Anjos, 
the prejudice that is keenest among 
the wealthy burgesses and unknown to 
the intellectuals and the poor. 

It is a prejudice conditioned to a 
large extent by the fact that the Negro 
is but sixty years removed from servi- 
tude, that the Negro is poor, and that 
he is illiterate, And it is the kind of 
prejudice that can be vanquished by 
the superior individual, as Barreto per- 
haps unwittingly shows in his portrait 
of Isaiah Caminha, the highly success- 
ful journalist, or as is demonstrated by 
the tradition of great Negro and mu- 
latto statesmen. Lima Barreto himself, 
though a Negro whose color complex 
caused a serious maladjustment to the 
predominantly white society in which 
he moved, is now considered the great- 
est novelist of this century. Machado 
de Assis overcame the triple handicap 
of epilepsy, humble birth, and a very 
dark skin to rise to the highest ranks 
of the civil service and to win recog- 
nition as the greatest Brazilian novelist. 

The Curse of Canaan suggests many 
interesting aspects of Brazilian life which 
involve prejudice among the Negroes 
themselves and which the author’s un- 
steady technique has prevented him from 
developing sufficiently. One incident, 
for example, concerns two very dark 
Negro women who employ only white 
servants and who entertain only white 
guests; it is a rare kind of racial snob- 
bishness that should surely be worth 
more than a paragraph. Much more 
important, however, is the problem of 
the hero’s relation to other Negroes. 
The only other person of his color in 
whom he takes any interest is his moth- 
er, an overworked laundress who pays 
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Ricardo’s way through school to a 
modest culture that causes him to feel 
aloof from other Negroes. Otherwise 
he rejects the prevalent African sub- 
religion, macumba or candomblé, with 
its intoxicating drum rhythms, dancing 
and belief in spirits, as he rejects social 
gatherings of Negroes, for he sees them 
and their fascinating African culture 
not through the eyes of a Negro but 
through those of middle class white 
society. Ricardo is an egotist whose in- 
feriority complex makes him resent his 
uncertain social status and yet prevents 
him from realizing that there are others 
who share his problem and whom he 
should be able to help because of his 
superior intelligence and education. 
The whole treatment of Ricardo’s 
character raises the question of whether 
a novel which is admittedly a propa- 
ganda effort should merely call atten- 
tion to an evil or whether it should not 
also offer some means of correcting it. 
Perhaps in his next novel Romeu Cru- 
soé will study the Negro organizations 
now existing in different parts of Brazil 
which, formed under the influence of 


American societies like the NAACP, 
have as their objective the raising of 
the cultural and economic level of the 
Negro. 

RAYMOND SAYERS 





RAYMOND SAYERS is 
Brazilian literature at Columbia 
versity, New York City. 


lecturer in 
Uni- 


Les Palmiers (Palm Trees). Par Virginia 
Simmons Nyabongo. La Habana, 1951. 


60 pp. 


Since we have not had the opportu- 
nity of reading any of Mrs. Nyabongo’s 
English verse, we know nothing about 
her talent as a poet in her native Eng- 
lish. Her French verse, however, proves 
very definitely that she is no poet. It 
is hard to be unmusical in French, even 
in good French prose, but our author 
spawns a strange hybrid of anglicized 
French that is really neither poetry nor 
prose. Her “poetry” reads for all the 
world like exercices de langage et de 
composition francaise. Adieu la poésie! 
Nous nous allongerons un bon diner. 


a a] 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Negro Catholics outnumber Negro Protestants in the New World? 

Of the estimated 42 million Negroes and Negroids in the New World 
from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego only about 18 million live in Protestant 
countries and are nominally Protestant. 


* 


* 


That the French writer André Gide once remarked: “The less intelligent 
the white man is, the more stupid the black man seems to him’? (Le Voyage 
au Congo, p. 21.) 


* 


That John Chavis (1763- 


* 


) of Raleigh, North Carolina, maintained a 


school for whites for nearly thirty years? 
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PHILIP HAGGARD of Newark, N. J., 
who was selected by the U. S. State 
Department, through the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, to be one of the Ameri- 
can teachers to exchange positions with 
an English teacher for one year. Mr. 
Haggard is now teaching at Hunslet- 
Carr C. P. school in Leeds, England. 


HODDING CARTER 


,Continued from page 528) 


tised, is largely a synthetic product 
which does not bear examination. 
What Mr. Carter argues for, and he 
sometimes does it rather plausibly, is 
maintenance of “white superiority.” 
He can envisage no democracy in the 
South which accepts Negroes as 
human beings and equals. He does 
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not “believe profoundly in the broth- 
erhood of man.” He is one of Miss 
Lillian Smith’s killers of the dream 
of human freedom and human dig- 
nity. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A SURGEON 


(Continued from page 506) 


which came from all parts of the 
world, did but in a measure express 
the esteem in which he was held. The 
surgical world was truly stunned, for 
it had lost one of its key figures. 


(Appreciation is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged to Dr. W. Montague 
Cobb, and to the Journal of the Na- 
tional Medical Association, for permis- 
sion to make free use of Dr. Cobb’s 
excellent article on Dr. Drew in the 
July, 1950, issue of that journal). 





Full Story of the Scottsboro 
Case 


THEY SHALL BE FREE 
By 
Dr. Allan Knight K. Chalmers 
$3.20 Postpaid 


Order your copy at once 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 





PRESIDENT AND GUEST SPEAKER—Rufus E. Clement (left), president of 
Atlanta University, is seen with President Felton G. Clark of Southern University 
following the 82nd commencement exercises at the university on June 4. 
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VICTORY FOLLOW-UP—Horace Wilson (right), one of the four defendants 
acquitted in the famed Trenton Six case, looks on as Odell Clark (left), assistant 
manager, and Louis Simon, manager, of the Laundry Workers’ Joint Board, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America (CIO), presents a check for $1,000 to 
Arthur B. Spingarn, president of the NAACP. The check was contributed to the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., for legal work involved in the 
Trenton case. NAACP attorneys defended Wilson and John McKenzie, who was 
also acquitted. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the revolution of November 1837 in Baia, Brazil, known as “the 
Sabinada,” was headed by the mulatto doctor Francisco Sabino de Rocha 
Vieira? 

Luiz Vianna Filho writes (The Negro in Baia, p. 111): “The leader of the 
Baian Republic of 1837, Sabino Vieira, was a mulatto. Others of Negro 
extraction among his companions, to mention a few, were Francisco Xavier 
Bigode, Nicolau Talentino, Luiz Gonzaga Pau Brasil, and Santa Eufrdsia.” 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY 


The following directory of some of the many lawyers known to us is carried in 
response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their home 


towns. 


The Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 


involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas L. Berkley & Associates 
2975 Sacramento St., Berkeley 2 
1182 Seventh St., Oakland 7 
Telephones: Berkeley 1-7417— 
Templebar 6-3535 


Thomas G. Neusom 
1111 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 6149 


Matthews & Williams 
Charles H. Matthews—David W. Williams 
2510 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 1-9737—-ADams 1-6712 


Vaughns, Yonemura & Wilson 
1027 Adeline St., Oakland 20 
Telephone: TWinoaks 3-9688 


GEORGIA 


Austin T. Walden 
200 Walden Bldg., Atlanta 3 
Telephone: Walnut 3536 


ILLINOIS 


William Henry Huif 
6532 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37 
Telephone: NOrmal 7-6800 


Loring B. Moore 
186 W. Washington St., Suite 500, Chicago 
Telephone: RAndolph 6-1094 


INDIANA 


Charles Quincy Mattocks 
427 W. 30th St., Mattocks Bldg., 
Indianapolis 8 
Telephone: Wabash 1444; Talbolt 1791 


Henry J. Richardson, Jr. 
157 N. Illinois St., Suites 208 & 209 
Indianapolis 4 
Telephone: Lincoln 2424-2425 


Chas. H. Wills 
11444 N. Michigan St., South Bend 1 
Telephone: 4-4255 


KANSAS 


Theo. R. Gardner 


51912 N. Main St., Wichita 5 
Telephone: 2-8143 


MARYLAND 


Ernest L. Perkins 
1506 Penn Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephones: MAdison 2091-2617 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. J. Clifford Clarkson 
1597 Main St., Springfield 3 
Telephone: 32533 


MICHIGAN 


Herbert L. Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
Telephone: Terrace 2-9134 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids 2 
Telephone: GLendale 6-1464 


NEW JERSEY 


J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: MArket 3-4709 


Logan W. McWilson 
189 Halsey St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-1779 


Clifford R. Moore 
237 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
143 E. State St., Trenton 8 

Telephone: 6-271] 


NEW YORK 


Aminta C. N. Burnet 
335-7 Edgecombe Ave., New York 31 
Telephone: WA 6-9207 
Also: Chorlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Harold T. Epps 
13 E. Third St., Winston Salem 
Telephone: 3-5571 
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OHIO 


Charles V. Carr 
2270 East 55th St., Cleveland 3 
Telephone: EXpress 1-3712; 1-3713 


Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephene: MAin 1320 


Clayborne George 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


Chester K. Gillespie 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Theodore Spaulding 
154 N, 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
Telephone: LOcust 1317 


TEXAS 


F. S. K. Whittaker 
711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: FA4895; Home: FA0853 


VIRGINIA 


Robert H. Cooley, Jr. 
133 Harrison St., Petersburg 
Telephone: 653 


Willmer F. Dillard 
330 Gilmer Ave., N. W. 
Roanoke 17 
Telephone: 2-2608 


Reuben E. Lawson 
403 Gainsboro Rd., N. W., Roanoke 
Telephone: 9751 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Willard L. Brown 
Suite 202, Brown Building 
Washington at Jacob St, 

Charleston 
Telephones: 30-341; 21-470 





UNWANTED HAIR 


Removed permanently without scars 
Latest Method 


LEA GOLDSCHMIDT 
201 W. 89th St. IF, N.Y.C. 24 
Tel. EN 2-9242 


Licensed: Copenhagen * Hamburg * N. Y. C. 


25 years experience 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


LAWYER MALIGNED 


To the Editor of The Crisis: 


I have today seen in the June-July 
issue of The Crisis an article by James 
Peck which purports to relate an occa- 
sion when I attended a meeting of 
stockholders of the Greyhound Bus 
Company in Wilmington. 

The article maligns me by wholly 
false innuendo to the effect that I con- 
ducted Peck to an eating place here and 
had lunch with him in a jim-crow 
caste situation. 

It happened that on the day of the 
meeting I had been invited to have 
lunch in a small mid-town restaurant 
with a group interested in making plans 
and raising money to combat the then- 
pending Mundt-Nixon bill. I took Peck 
along. The group was composed of Ne- 
groes and whites. Because speeches and 
discussions were planned, they had re- 
served the only private dining room in 
the restaurant. There was neither the 
fact nor the implication of jim-crow. 

To imply, as the article does, that I, 
who detest and oppose color segrega- 
tion, would suggest, for myself or any- 
one else, eating under jim-crow con- 
ditions is simply to indulge in an un- 
mitigated lie. It is local tradition (which 
I despise and continually struggle 
against) which makes integration the 
exception rather than the rule here 
[Wilmington]; and it is untrue to say, 
as Peck’s article does, that “Delaware 
law bars interracial restaurants.” 


Louis L. REDDING 


Wilmington, Delaware 
July 23, 1951 


JOIN THE NAACP 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 

THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 


(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
Of The Crisis, published monthly October to 
May inclusive; bi-monthly June-July and 
August: September at New York, N. Y., for 
Oct 1, 1951. 


a a mames and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The Crisis Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 20 West 40th Street, New 
York 18; Editor, James W. Ivy, 20 West 
40th Street, New York 18 ; Managing editor, 
apace W. Ivy, 20 West "40th Street, New 
fork 18; Business manager, Roy Wilkins, 20 
West 40th Street, New York 18. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the inanees owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

The Crisis Publishing Company, Inc., 
West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y.; 
Louis T. Wright, President, 20 West 
Street, New York 18, N. Y.; Mrs. E. R. 
Alexander, Treasurer, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. All stock owned by the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

Officers of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 20 West 
40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. President: 
Arthur B. Spingarn, 60 Gramercy Park, N., 
New York 10, N. Y. Executive Secretary 
Walter White, 242 East 68th St., New York 
21, N. Y. Administrator: Roy Wilkins, 409 
Edgecombe Ave., New York 32, N. Y. 
Treasurer: Dr. Allan K. Chalmers, 72 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. Chairman of 
the Board: Dr. Louis T. Wright, 218 West 
13%th St., New York 30, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state). None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
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scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semi-weekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) 

James W. Ivy 


_ Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
7th day of September, 1951. 


(SEAL) 
Morris Berk 


(My commission expires February 7, 1952) 


TROOP LEADER—Doris Louise Wor- 

thy, 17, is the first Negro girl to be 

president of the Girl Scouts in Troop 

970, Los Angeles, California. Miss Wor- 
thy was born in Louisiana. 
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THESE ARE OUR NEEDS 


NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. 


Legal Cases and Community Education 
Educational Inequalities 
Housing 
Voting and Registration 
Due Process in Criminal Trials $197,500 





Four regional offices—to be staffed by lawyers and 
legal secretaries ay SE 50,000 


Local defense funds—to be used in police brutality 
cases and other local civil rights violations 75,000 


Research 
Legal research already programmed 
Special legal research necessary to general 
program 
Research other than legal a 40,000 


Salaries: 5 National Office Attorneys and Secretarial 
help Miata = 40,000 


Administrative Expense 
Travel, Supplies, Communications, Rent, Utilities 97,500 


$500,000 


NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


1 am enclosing a contribution of $ 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
Please make checks payable to 
Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, Treasurer 


—————— 
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IE CRISIS 


Join the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
(NAACP) 


(“MORAL ARM OF DEMOCRACY” — Harold L. Ickes, 
Former U. S. Secretary of the Interior) 


Its Purpose: 


. To end lynching. 


. To end peonage and the debt slavery of southern share- 
croppers and tenant farmers. 


3. To secure the vote for Negroes everywhere in the U. S. 


. To abolish injustices in legal procedure, particularly criminal 
procedure, based solely on color or race. 


. To secure equitable distribution of funds for education. 


. To abolish segregation, discriminaiton, insult and humiliation 
based on race or color. 


. To equalize the opportunity to work in all fields with equal 
pay for equal work. 


. To abolish discrimination against Negroes in the exercise of 


labor’s right of collective bargaining through membership 
in organized labor unions. 


MINIMUM ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 
WITH CRISIS 
Make checks payable to 
Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, treasurer, NAACP 
MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY, NAACP 
20 WEST 40TH STREET ° NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Insurance helps materially 


in the education 
of young men 


and women. 
— 


A Stately Entrance with a 
Friendly Welcome 


Each year the Southern Aid Life Insurance Company, 
Inc., gives employment to a number of recent grad- 
vates; it also gives employment to some students 
during the vacation period, thus enabling them to 
earn funds to help them pursue their education. 


Policies of this Company provide not only benefits for 
sickness, accidents, hospital care and death, but also 
Policy Loans, Cash Surrender Values, Paid-Up and 
Extended Insurance, and, in addition, dignified and 
profitable employment to young men and women. 


Southern Aid Life Insurance Company, Ine. 


Offers Modern Plans for Life, Health, Accident & 
Hospitalization Insurance 


HOME OFFICE: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OPERATING IN VIRGINIA AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








